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ABSTRAC . ^ 

This report discusses the results of a survey of the 
characteristics and the social and academic experiences of black 
undergraduates at eight predominantly white and regionally diverse 
State college campuses. The majority of the students sampled were 
freshmen. Major findings are that; (1) black undergraduates did not 
report markedly unpleasant or decidedly pleasant experiences; 
overall, students reported on the quality of interaction with white 
faculty, staff, and students as being slightly better than neutral; 
(2) most black students encountered some form of racial 
discrimination on these campuses. These data suggest that the 
students felt a certain tenuousness is their position on campus . 
Evidence of this feeling can be found in the feet thet the students 
evaluated interactions with blacks on campus extremely positively, 
felt that there were not enough blacks in any role on campus, and 
felt that blacks were not fully e part of campus life. This feeling 
of their tenuous status no doubt partially accounts for the just 
above average academic performance of a student group that survey 
results showed to be ambitious, committed, and equipped with sound 
college preparation. It could also help account for their sense of 
alienation from, campus life. To alleviate this situation, 
universities must expend efforts to bring in black faculty, staff, 
and students, and take more steps to address black students' 
experience of estrangement. (RON) 
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Introduction 



Blacks are now a significant presence, if still underrepresented, on 
many of the nation's major college campuses. As more and more Black students 

have the opportunity to attend major colleges, colleges with large, 

* 

predominantly white student bodies, the need for research on the problems and 
difficulties and the s ucc e sses and achievements of Blacks in such environments 
will grow. The present report discusses the results of a survey of dlack 
undergraduates on eight major college campuses. The issues raised in the 
survey and in this report range from simple background information like the 
educational attainments of the students* parents to questions on the quality 
of interaction between Black students and white university faculty and staff. 

The sample of students was drawn from eight predominantly white, state 
supported canpuses (University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; Eastern Michigan 
University; University of Wisconsin, Madison; university of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill; Memphis State University; Arizona State University; University of 
California, Los Angeles; and State University of New York, Stony Brook). As 
is evident, the sample covers campuses in the far west, the midwest, the 
south, and one campus in the east. The sample for each campus was selected 
from computerized lists of, newly enrolled freshman and transfer students 
supplied by the Registrars 1 office at participating universities. The sample 
is thus di spr op ort ionately composed of freshman (S7X). The sampling procedure 
stratified students by year of enrollment and employed Interval selection 
within grade levels to choose re s ponden t s. Mail-back questionnaires were sent 
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to a total of 2,613 Black undergraduates of which 902 were returned for an 
overall response rate of 35K. 

The scope of the study was broad. The questionnaire asked a number of 
background questions concerning parents, siblings, community of socialization, 
high school experiences, and so on. There were a large number of questions on 
experiences at the college level. A series of questions pertained to the 
type, extent, and quality of relations between Black students and the white 
faculty, students, and staff at the students' university. There were also 
questions on relations with Black faculty, students, and staff. Students were 
asked to report on their academic activities and achievements, their sense of 
involvement on campus, satisfaction with different university services, and 
participation^ in Black organizations on campus. More generally, students were 
asked about their own aspirations, sense of self-esteem, group consciousness 
and the like. It is with this rich and varied data on the b ac k ground, 
experiences,, -aspirations, and actual achieva ; i of a diverse population of 
Black undergraduates that we hope to better co m pr e hend the situation of Black 
students on predominantly white cssapuses. 

Student Background 

The students in our sample come mainly from stable, well-educated, 
middle class families. Sixty-two percent of the students reported having 
lived with both natural parents while growing-up. Most of the students, 72%, 
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came fron families with 4 or fever children. The average reported family 
income «as $26,400.00. Just over « quarter of the parents (26% of the fathers 
and 28% of the mothers) were college graduates. Forty- six percent of the 
students had fathers with some college or more and 51X of students had mothers 
with some college educat i on or more. The siblings were similarly 
well-educated. Sixty-five percent of the sample had at least one sibling with 
education beyond high school, with nearly a third, 30%, having a sibling who 
had completed a BA or a more advanced degree. 

The students in our sample come from larger cities and attended 

» 

relatively large high schools. Sixty-percent of the sample said they spent 
most of their lives in medium to large sire cities. Only 7% were from rural 
areas, and just under a third, 30%, had grown-up in smaller cities or towns. 
Forty-seven percent of the students came from high schools with 1,000 or fewer 
students, 36% from schools with populations between 1,000 and 2,300 students, 
and 17% from schools with more than 2,300 students. Fifty percent went to 
schools less than 40* Slack. Of those who attended hl£i schools with 40% or 
mors Black enrollment, 43* went to schools that were virtaully all Black (over 
80* Black) . Although many of the students had experience with integrated high 
schools, only 1 in 3 (17X) went to high schools where Blacks made up 10* or 
less of the student body. 

The students reported having been fairly well prepared academically 
for college. In terms of high school class ranking, 19% reported themselves 
to rank in the upper 3% of their senior class. Twenty-nine percent said they 
were in the upper 10*, 24* said they were in the upper twentieth, and 28% were 
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in the top thirtieth or lower. The average high school GPA for the sample, 
based on self -reports, was 3.2 or Just above a B average. Females had 
slightly higher GPAs than males, 3.3 as apposed to 3.1. When asked to' 

j 

evaluate the quality of their respective high schools, many students, 41%, 
ranked them as "very good." Fourteen percent gave their schools the highest 
ranking of "excellent, * 38% said "good," and 7% gave the lowest ranking of 

evaluated theVas being "average." This compares to 36% who thought their 
high school teachersVe valuations of them to have been "above average" or 
"nigh." 

The stjoents reported a higji degree of commitment to academic 
achievement and high aspirations for themselves more generally. For example, 
when asked why they chose to attend a particular university, academic 
reputation (34%) was the most frequently cited reason. Academic reputation 
was followed in prevalence by location (18%), and next financial considerations 
(15%). Also, 74% said that getting a college degree was "extremely important" 
to them. In fact, only 36% of the sample e xpe ct e d to stop their education at 
a bachelor's degree. Thirty-one percent aspired to master's degrees and 33% 
intended to seek more advanced academic, business, or professional degrees. 
Most students, 53%, aspired to being "recognized as one of the top persons" in 
their chosen profession. 

These high aspirations were matched by high levels of self-esteem. 
Sixty-three perecent of the students expresse d "above average" or "high" 
levels of self-confidence. Most students, 57%, thoughtjthay were above 
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average or high in leadership abilities. And 76% said that overall they were 
high or above average people. 

In sub, the Black undergraduates in our sanple tome from stable, 
Middle class families with a tradition of commitment to higher education. 
These students are likely to have experienced some degree of integration at 
their respective high schools, but not many attended schools where Blacks were 
the overwhelming minority. The students assess themselves as having been 
generally well prepared for college academically and they have very high 
personal aspirations. We now turn a consideration of just how these middle 
class, ambitious Blacks have fared on predominantly white college campuses. 

The College Experience 
Relations with Faculty, Staff, and Students 

Students reoorted neither very neo&tive nor varv oositive relations 
with white university faculty and staff. This ambivalence holds for 
perceptions of the overall quality of relations between Black students and 
white faculty and staff, and for reports of personal experiences (though there 
is a dear te n den c y to evaluate pergonal experiences more positively) . 

a^*~m^ mp ^pBmawiBjBF^ajpBf ^P^^P^ m^aa^amY w^ay ^ J^F^^F ^aar w ^pmjaaaaa^aapqipar ^p^pr ^pF^^paaai ^am^^w r^m^m^aF ^p^^^^^^mm^mm apap^ppw r^p^^r^a^ v^w^p^mar^pr ^ar^pr^pr^H ^pvaw w ^ap'^an*^^ jp* w 

Forty-one percent of the students felt that white, faculty "sometimes" had 
difficulty relating to Black students, 61%, reported that white faculty 
"seldom" or "never" avoided interaction with Black students. Indeed, out of 7 
questions dealing with student evaluations of relations with white faculty, 
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only 25* of the sample responded negatively across all 7 questions, compared to 
11% who responded positively to all, 7 questions. When the 7 questions were 
scaled— a score of 1 indicating consistently negative responses and a score or 
15 indicating consistently positive responses— the average score was 
approximately 10, suggesting largely but not extremely positive assessments of 
relations with white faculty. 

Evaluations of relations with white university staff were similar to 
those for faculty. Of the five questions concerning relations with white 
university staff, 4% responded negatively to all five, and 17% responded 
positively to all five. When the five staff relations questions were scaled, 
a score of 1 indicating all negative replies and a score of 11 all positive 
replies, the average rating for the sample was just above 7. Assessments of 
relations with white students also show neither extremely positive nor 

- A. 

extremely negative evaluations. For instance, when asked if white students 
treat Blacks as equals, 7% said "always,* 70s said ■so m e t i me s" or "often," and 
23% gave the more negative responses of "seldom" or "never." Overall, 2% of 
the students responded negatively to all five student relations questions and 

9% responded positively to all five questions. When these questions were 

ft 

scaled, 1 negative and 11 positive, the average score was approximately 7. 

These generally, though not exclusively, positive assessments of 
relations with white faculty, staff, and students should be qualified by three 
related findings. First, the students in our sample, by overwhelming margins, 
felt-rthat there were insufficient nuebers of Slack faculty (97%), staff (89%), 
and students (87%) on their respective campuses. The feeling on the part of 
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Slack students that there was an insufficient Black presence on campus is 
especially important because these students gave more positive evaluations of 
their relations with other Slacks at the university. Sixty-five percent rated 
their, relations with Black faculty as "good" or "excellent," 70% gave similar 
ratings' of relations with other Black students. Indeed, fully 57* of the 
students responded positively to all 3 questions on relations with other 
Blacks at the university, with only. 2% giving consistently negative responses. 

Secondly, a quite substantial nuaber, 65* t)f the sample, reported 
having encountered racial discrimination on caapus. Mora males than females, 
71 versus 61%, reported having encountered discrimination. Although most of 
those Mho had encountered it, 50%, felt that discrimination occured only 
"seldom" or "hardly ever," 37% said it took place "sometimes" and 12% thought 
it occured "often" or "very often." Discrimination most often took the form 
of some subtle slight or put down. Forty-one percent of those who had 
experienced discrimination reported that trxough some subtle intimation, . 
gesture, act, or veiled remark they had been discriminated against because 
they were Black. *A common experience involved the Black student being treated 
in a manner that implied that s/he did not legitimately belong or "fit in" on 
campus. 

"The way whites look at you, and how the teachers always remember who 
you are, because you are the only Black." 

"Mien me and my friends attended a party, the peopl e in charge kept 
checking us for identification, on whether we [paid] to get in or for 
food we wanted." 
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"[The] supervisor in the library acts as if she doesn't want to serve 
Blacks, Also professors overlooking [Blacks] students when their hands 
are raised for questions." 

These wore subtle acts were not the only form discrimination took. 

"One day X wanted some change hut all the change machines in the 
area were out of order. So, 1 went to one or two places. X was 
told by a girl and a man in one of the places that they had no 
change. So, X asked a white girl if she could change a dollar and 
she went in the same place X had Just left and got change." 

"X mas in a class and the class was going to discuss racial 
d isc r i m ination the next time the class was to meet. Only 8 people 
came to class. Of the people who came, all were Black, out of 
about 50 to 55 people. [The] same thing happented] the following 2 
days; [The class] never did discuss dis c ri m ination." 

A number of those who experienced discrimination, 18X, cited 

derogatory remarks made by whites as the problem. These derogatory remarks 

most frequently took the form of a car full of Joy riding white males shouting 

racial epithets. 

"Being called a nigger by a group of silly white boys riding by in 
car." 

"Some drunks driving in the car after a football victory yelling 
•Nigga.*" 

But sometimes, authority figures made the remarks. 

"At a class discussion on affirmative action [the teaching 
assistant] wanted to know why he had to pay for the sins of his 
great-grandfather. [He said] Blacks were lowering prestige". 

"X feel very defensive in psychology classes when the teacher 
speaks about the intelligence of [Black] people [as] lower than 
whites. f X feel forced to say something to defend the Black race." 

There were no differences by gender in the report e d frequency of 

discrimination, type of discriminatory act, or person committing the act 

(a student, faculty or staff member, or some other person). 



n 
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No doubt the experience of discrimination and me feeling that 
there weren't enough Black faculty, staff, .or studentr contributed to the . 
belief that Blacks were qat fully a part of campus life. Host of the 
students, 54X, reported feeling only "very little" or "not at all" a part of 
the general campus life. Just 11% expressed »a feeling of "considerable", 
involvement. Evaluations of campus extracurricular activities were more 
positive. Forty-five percent felt that their interests were at least* 
"somewhat" reflected in campus activities. Seventeen percent said campus 
activities were a "considerable" reflection of their interests, whereas 38* 
gave the more negative replies of only "very little" or "not at all" 
reflective of their interests. 

In the light of these results it is no surprise that many Blacks 
reported involvement with Black organizations on their respective campuses. 
Thirty-nine percent reported that they "often" or "very often" participated in 
activities sponsor e d by their campuses Black organizations. Another 30K 
reported being "somewhat" involved, and 3QX said they were "hardly ever" 
involved. 

i 

Ac&daalc EnvlrorBient 



The academic environment at those universities *?s perceived as 
demanding, FUUy 43* of the saaple said that the level of acactaalc 
competition at their university was "extremely intense." A substantial 
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number, 37%, said the competition was "above average" or, of 3 lesser intensity. 
Students did not, however, report negative evaluations of the level of 
coBpetitiveness. A majority, Ml, reported "positive" or "very postitive" 
f eelings about the i«5*el of academic competition. Thirty-four percent 
reported "neutral" feelings, and 121 gave "negative" or "very negative" 
evaluations. Although sales and females did not differ in their perceptions 
of the level of academic competition, females were less likely than males 49X 
as coepared to 52%, to feel positively about the level of competition. 

Students r e spon de d to the pressures of academic competition by working 
hard themselves. Students reported spending an average of 15 hours per week 
in «v -lassroom and another 15 per week studying. Additionally, of those 
Students who received academic advising, 66% reported being "satisfied" or 
"very satisfied" with the help they received. And of those students who made 
* use of tutoria^ or remedial services, MX thought the services provided had 
been "helpful" or "very helpful." 

Nonetheless, students still seemed to face some obstacles. The 
average reported GFA of 2.4 is not only below a B average, but is nearly one 
full point below the average CPA while in high school. A dditio n al ly , the gap 
Detween-females and males found at the high school level is no longer present, 
indicating that females sustained a larger drop in CPA when they moved to 
college than did males. Also, most students, 66%, reported that their 
professors 1 evaluations of them as students were "average." Twenty-nine 
percent said their professor's evaluations of them were "above average" ox the 
"highest", and just SI said "below average." 

13 
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Many students, 4751, reported that they had considered leaving their 
present university. A higher percentage of females then sales, 50 as compared 
to 42X, had thought about leaving. (This difference nay be att r ibut ab l e to 
the fact that f wales CPAs declined more as they entered college and to their 
less positive reactions to the level of academic competition.) Overall, the 
reason most frequently cited for leaving pertained to academic problems 
(34X). Additionally, 16X of those who had considered leaving school cited 
social isolation as the reason, and another 12% gave financial difficulties as 
the reason. 

Among those mho cited academic problems as s reason for considering 
leaving, a typical explanation was that the demands at the college level 

■ ■ . i 

provea to oe more inen expectea. 

"The pressures of mark load. I wasn't sure I could handle the 
amount of work they were giving me in engineering and also the 



"The state of being humiliated at first. But I decided than no one 
or anything could prevent me from finishing what X had started." 

Students explained the sense of social isolation as follows: 

"X feel somewhat overlooked (or left-out) in this white university. 
X think X would rather attend a [Bllack university.* 

"The environmental pressure from students end one or two faculty 
ambers* me drive for coBpatition ratner then Kno wia op a a in© 
large size of university with its Impersonal environment** - 

• » the feeling of isolation I experience at tines, • . the absence 
of am [Bllack students on campus," 



Students ware also asked what they (Received to be "the most serious 
protiLsss and difficult las academic or otherwise f encountered by Black 
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students at their university. The most frequent res ponses pertained to racism 
(2»), academic pressures (21%), and problems of cultural adjustment (18X). 
With respect to racisa, many students thought that "discrimination" and 
"racial prejudice" mere major problems. 8ut, as the comments of one student 
suggests, these problems mere not always of blatant sort: 



•White students here are not overtly friendly to [B Hacks. Most 
pr o fessors treat [Bllacks equally, but there is virtually no social 
interaction between myites and [Bjlacks on campus. This will make 
it more difficult to relate [to] whites once [off 3 of campus in a 
white-dominated working world. * 



In addition to oxpliclty racial c o n ce r ns, students emphasized the need 
to be prepared for the academic pr es su r es, the need to "keep to the praties." 
Academic ozmssures too. however, hed e* racial fMBmonwot . Ons student s^irt 

w ^^^^mw^^^emmvap^w ww^^ ^wmi^^^^^ mew^a" ^^^mw^am» w • ^^s^^^^mw v ^mm^am v m maam. s^p ^pw^mi^^^mmiVP leW^^vm^Bmm^^v vier w ^m^m vmiwvv m ve» ^i^^mmBmWW 

that Slacks may be 



[and] feelings of alienation [from] an all white staff in all white 
classes! There are so few [Bllacks that they feel restricted." 

Another student commented that: 

"Many [B]lack students feel inferior to other students because 
their grade point average is not es high. But they do not realize 
that many of the white students came from a high school that had 
thft sonsy to ppoducft d hdLflfsly ftdtrtflfwif? snd ssspsctdbXfi fHlucfttrioofll 

fnB EfiB9XiCS On SuJdBft£S eMMDnftflJ ZBd ltAiI Ln0 (BBSs. SfiflJQLlS OXOQjjflfll 

Black students would face was the task of cultural adjustment. As mlgf be 
expected, this "cultural adjustment" pertained mainly to moving from a hipj) 
school dominated by Blacks to a predominantly white university. 
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"Students dealing with [a] white majority after going to predominant] 
[Bllack hioh schools.* 

"Since there am over 20,000 students at this university, and only 
about 1,300 [Bjlacks, tie must face the problem of being accepted, 
lie worry about being discriminated against. 1 ' 

"Adapting to [a] white middle class setting." 

The overall ^ense of these comments is that race, at least for Black 
students, is an unavoidable concern, indeed, it is a concern that has the 
potential to manifest Itself in the form of overt di s c r imination and 
hostility, steward interactions, inadequate preparation, or a quite general 
feeling of alienation from the surrounding social environment. 



Conclusions 

It is difficult to offer strong conclusions or recommendations for 
change on the basis of a report such as this. Our primary alma mere to 
describe the study and the students in our sample, Mid to describe in broad 
terms the s o c l el and academic experiences of Blade students at eight major, 
predominantly shite universities . Nonetheless, several gen er al themes of 
special signficance are worthy of further elaboration. First, Black 
undergraduates in these environments do not report markedly unpleasant or 
d e cidedly pleasant experiences, evaluations of relations with white faculty, 
staff, and students t e n d ed to be positive, but never strongly so. This 
positive tilt should be modified by the feet that evaluations of people tend 
always to be positive (see Sears 1983). If we temper our findings in the 

, • ■ f 

V 
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light of this general psyc h ologi c al tendency or "positivlty bias" then, Black 
students reports on the quality of interaction with white faculty, staff, and 
students were a bit better than neutral. 

Second, most Black students do (or will) encounter some form of racial 
discrimination on these campuses. To be sure, even those students who do not 
encounter racism personally are quite likely to know of a fellow student who 
has. This discrimination, unfortunately, tends to be manifested in ways that 
currently existing pr o grams probably do not address. Thus, students who feel 
they have been harassed in some way on campus because of their race, or who 
feel that a figure of authority like a professor has behaved in a racist 
manner have few avenues of recourse. 

Certainly the main thrust of these two considerations is that Black 
students on white campuses, to at least some extent, are caught in an 
uncertain and sometimes trvino status. Our data suooest that Black students 

^aa** ^^bf^bp^^ •F^p*ei«p" w ^psjp m^aa* ^BF^emw^^^mr ^m^Bew*^m^emF^mjr ^aa^am? w ^mm**? -'^^PS ^bf^bw ^BF^mw^ap ^ ^B^^mB^Bmw ^pa^eaw ^eramai ^^JBRi^ ^m^ ^aw ^b^p ^"emm- ^m? ^as>^mm 1 ^BaF^mmar w ^p*^bw^i*b»jbf , # m ^bw^p* 

mDZWtCBllmmVlstXV iatufeal C&flDIJSSS rlBSX & CflfLeuJl tttfUQLfitflHftS * Afl if tltl&lf 

presence constituted a vulnerable foothold. Evidence of this feeling can be 

with Blacks on campus, whether they be faculty, staff, or students; in the 
quite ubiquitous sentiment that there were not enough Blacks in any role on 
campus; and in the exp res sed general feeling that Blacks were not fully a part 
of campus life. 

■ei 

The apparent sense that Bl a cks have a somewhat uneasy and trying 
status on these predominantly white campuses is no doubt part of the reason 

frhat* SUGh Xatwhl tl/nit fifld CflBfiUttUsu SftJOflfttlS* SitlJQBnfcS With ^^m^W^iV BflJ lfj 
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college preparation, report Just above average performance academically* It 
is surely c on ne ctad as veil, to the reported sense of alienation from caapus 
life. 

One implication of these results is that universities need to continue 
and expand efforts to bring in Black faculty, staff, and students. A more 
substantial Slack presence oh such campuses would likely to be of benefit to 
white students as tell as Blacks. A second implication is that universities 

Shou ld fcfltCB BOOPB SfcfijJS to flttftfFBSS fcllS SfiftSO Olf ©SfcTSflQtBBBnfc tflft|L BXftCK 

students are likely to experience. As it stands nee, students who feel 
Isolated must, by and large, seek^out help on their own rather than turning to 

^ fifty i I j SGUCCfiS Oi ftisTMirtf r. SfYi XBdCfiSSa 
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